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The Society's first prize of $300 was 
awarded to John Floyd Yewell, of New 
York City, the second prize of $200 was 
awarded to John Ambrose Thompson and 
Ernest F. Lewis, and the third prize of $100 
to Calvin Kiessling and Herbert E. Davis. 

One hundred and eighty-five designs in 
all were submitted. They were displayed 
in public exhibition and were judged on 
May 24th by a jury composed of City 
officers and engineers including police and 
subway officials, a member of the Art 
Commission and several prominent archi- 
tects. 

Mr. Yewell's design was adjudged the 
best of all the solutions presented, because 
it occasioned the least damage to sur- 
rounding property, the jury stating in its 
report that "Any arrangement of the 
traffic problem which occasions detriment 
to the surrounding real estate is not a 
proper solution, but one should be found 
which at once lightens the pressure of the 
traffic, and creates a real estate operation 
for the authorities which has the possi- 
bility of financial success." 

The gathering together by the Society 
of so many as one hundred and eighty-five 
projects has shown how difficult a matter 
this solution is, and there is small doubt 
that many other large cities, who are also 
facing it, will be glad to profit by the large 
amount of material the Society's work 
has brought forth. 

The success of this competition in arous- 
ing keen interest in a pressing problem, 
makes it probable that the Society will 
each year hereafter hold similar prize 
competitions. 

The Committee on Art of 
ART IN the Kentucky Federation 

KENTUCKY of Women > s Qubs for ^ 

year 1914-1915 has concentrated every 
effort upon practical work in art. A "state- 
wide art exhibit" was opened in Lexington 
in May during the meeting of the State 
Federation of Women's Clubs. All the 
best Kentucky artists — resident and non- 
resident — were enthusiastic in their co- 
operation, and a Federation Prize was 
offered for the best work in oil; and other 
individual prizes for water-color, pastel, 
etching and miniature, and for the best 
drawing in public schools were awarded. 



A lecture on the "Building of a Small 
Museum" was given by Mrs. Geo. W. 
Stephens of the Toledo Art Museum during 
the Federation meeting. It is hoped to 
crystallize sentiment for an Art Musuem 
in Kentucky, a work the committee is 
hoping to carry forward. Besides the 
state-wide exhibit other exhibitions have 
been held, comprising paintings by Ameri- 
can artists, reproductions of American 
paintings, and pottery. 



ART IN 
INDIANA 



The Fifth Indiana Artists' 
Traveling Exhibition has 
completed a most success- 
ful circuit throughout twenty-one cities in 
the state, and ten pictures were sold. The 
exhibit was made up of fifty oil and water- 
color paintings by the foremost Indiana 
artists, the pictures being hung in library 
auditoriums or large corridors of high 
schools. In one town there was an at- 
tendance of over 2,000. In another the 
pictures were shown during the dedication 
of a new library, three purchases were 
made and sufficient enthusiasm created to 
form an Art Association. There are num- 
erous Art clubs in Indiana, and a desire 
on the part of club women, school super- 
intendents and librarians to bring art 
education to the children of the state. 
The craft workers hold an annual exhibit, 
and much of this craft work was accepted 
for the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
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Under the caption "Our 
Heritage and Our Duty," 
a writer in the Bulletin of 
the Rhode Island School of 
Design has recently called 
attention to the necessity of preserving in 
this country buildings and objects of his- 
torical and archaeological interest by the 
enactment of measures both civic and 
national, and given the following very in- 
teresting account of a. notable example of 
such work sympathetically executed with 
knowledge and ability — the Redwood 
Library of Newport, R. I., which has thus 
acquired a wealth of fresh interest quite 
unsuspected by the general visitor. This 
noble monument of the genius of Peter 
Harrison, one of the most noted architects 
of colonial days, has, in the course of years, 
suffered alterations which have departed 
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far from the refined spirit of its creator. 
Moreover, its collection of paintings, to 
which additions have been made by gift 
and bequest from time to time, have 
gradually given evidence of "the thousand 
accidents caught in the trailing garments 
of the years." It has, therefore, remained 
for several generous and public-spirited 
citizens to see that, ^certain restorations of 
the proper kind be carried out in the spirit 
and letter of the colonial period. With 
wise forethought, the architectural features 
were entrusted to Messrs. John DuFais 
and Norman M. Isham, working in col- 
laboration. With the funds available, the 
central hall has been remodeled in a manner 



both dignified and entirely in harmony 
with the features of Peter Harrison's work 
that remain on the earlier parts of the 
building. 

An equally important change is seen in 
the paintings, which, in the hands of a 
competent man, thoroughly conversant 
with the peculiarities of early American 
paintings, have quickly assumed impor- 
tance of the greatest value. Students for 
years had known of certain of the early 
paintings there shown, but when at the 
present moment one considers the group, 
he finds work of surprising interest. Chief 
among these are five by Gilbert Stuart, 
including one of himself at the age of 
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twenty-four. All belong to his earlier 
period and merit the closest study. It will 
also be remembered that among the other 
portraits are important ones by John 
Smibert, Chester Harding, G. P. A. Healey, 
Thomas Sully, Francis Alexander and 
Thomas Lawrence. The Charles Bird 
King collection of portraits of Indian 
chieftains, of which the Library is custo- 
dian, and which holds the interest as being 
unique and of great historical value, also 
merits consideration. These details have 
been mentioned to call attention to the 
size and importance of the collection, which 
numbers in all over two hundred. It is 
indeed a matter of congratulation that in 
many cases the condition of the paintings 
admitted of effective repair. 

The pleasing appearance of the delivery 
room and of the paintings warrants the 
hope that other public-spirited and far- 
sighted citizens will see to it that the rest 
of the interior is restored by the same or 
equally competent authorities to the at- 
tractiveness which gave distinction to 
Peter Harrison's work. It also encourages 
the hope that a far wider interest be taken 
in these matters, to the end that all build- 
ings of any historic or architectural interest 
should be properly cared for, and that our 
heritage of colonial and early American art, 
whether owned by institutions or indi- 
viduals, should receive such sympathetic 
and craftsmanlike treatment as to best 
preserve it. 

The first annual exhibition 
art on of the p rov i ncetown Art 

AP D Association opened in the 
Town Hall at Provincetown on July 3d and 
will continue until September 15th. It 
comprises 150 paintings chiefly by members. 
For years artists from all parts of the 
country have been finding their way in 
summer to this historic little town until 
now it has become one of the principal 
centers of activity. There are between 
two and three hundred artists and art 
students in Provincetown this summer. 
Many are working independently while 
others are enrolled in the classes con- 
ducted by C. W. Hawthorne, E. A. Web- 
ster, Mary Bacon Jones and Bjor Nordfelt, 
respectively. 

Through the initiative of some of the 



ladies of Provincetown the Association 
came into existence in August, 1914. Dur- 
ing the winters the interest has been con- 
tinued by the means of lectures and in- 
formal talks given by several of the artists 
who reside there all the year round. 

The objects of the Association are to 
form a permanent collection of works of art 
for the town, to hold exhibitions, and to 
draw the artists and others interested in 
art into close relationship. The Associa- 
tion is a chapter of the American Feder- 
ation of Arts. 

Mr. Hawthorne, who established his 
school there sixteen years ago, William F. 
Halsall, a marine painter and resident of 
Provincetown, and Mr. E. A. Webster, 
also a local man, have each given a painting 
to the town as nucleus for the proposed 
permanent collection. Mr. Hawthorne's 
gift is a large canvas, painted in Province- 
town in 1899 and exhibited the following 
year in New York at the annual exhibition 
of the Society of American Artists. It is 
entitled "Provincetown Fishermen." Mr. 
Halsall's gift is a marine called "The 
Carribean Sea," an excellent example of the 
work of this distinguished artist. Mr. 
Webster has presented one of his typical 
snow scenes, which was shown last winter in 
the Corcoran Gallery at Washington. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the current exhibition is a collection of 
thirty-five pencil sketches of Venice and 
Paris by Frederick H. Marvin. Mary 
Bacon Jones shows her twelve "Jungle 
Folk" plates designed to illustrate Kip- 
ling's tales. There are also some very 
clever wood-block prints in color and black 
and white by Ethel Mars, Ada Gilmore and 
Mildred McMillen. Among the other 
exhibitors are Alice Worthington Ball, 
G. A. Beneker, Jeanie Gallup Mottet, C. 
Arnold Slade, Dodge Macknight and 
Edith L. Wilkinson. 

The Chicago Society of 
the Chicago Etchers was or g an i ze d over 
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OF ETCHERS 



five years ago for the pur- 
pose of promoting interest 
in the art of etching, with special regard 
to the work of its members. 

From a local society with twenty mem- 
bers, it has grown into an international 
organization of importance and includes in 



